iiteratire *iiit He tfiaiti^nsl Hjericaii fsiil? Ins cliaBgeJ.ane tj a 
r'sino aiwrce ra^e, loirereJ birt^.riteKilicreased ifiibers of mm 
is torit force, altered iale an3 fei».le roles, ipbility in 
eoc'.etT, isd other cfianaes h ecoiioiic aM wlae prieiitatioss.. 
Becaiise Of clandisq f'.ailv structures, Ml rearing pattern? have., 
also aiterea. Since traiitionai sonries of support for faiilies titti 
c'lHreTi >re ".ot reaail? available, nev or adaitioual support systeis 
for faiilies must be foMa._Traaitio?.al faiilT support systeis lay 
?iso neea *b be revieiie3. (5ut! 
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the description of the traditional faiiiily (Rapdpdrt, Rapoport, S 
Strelitz, 157]). The Mjority of families (56'/) are composed 
differently, Single parent faiTiilies resulting; from divorce, death, 
adoption^ or illegitimate births are increasing. Greenberg [1560) 
predicts that "almost half of ail present day infants are destined 
to live at least a porti'^n of their lives in a single parent 
hoasehold" (p, 42), 

This paper reviews t: ^ frets of changes in the nuclear family 
and the impact on children, liie family modifications examined are: 
divorce, remarriage, single parenting, father absence, teenage 
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iiiaie or remaie, aoie to sustain econoiii]C, personal ;^nc! social 
vitality for themselves and tlieir children? 

Impact of Divorce on Children 

A dra:idtic increase in the nnier of divorces in the 

., _ .. . ._ .. . .. .,. 

United States dnring the last 15 years, 2.4 per 1,900 population 
in 1564 to 5,0 per 1,000 population in im (United States 
Bureau of the Census, 1§?6), has had a direct iiiipact on the lives 
of school age children; This dri§in of change in the traditional 
family structure often affects the in-school performance and 
behavior of students^ Data from one study indicate approximately 



questions: Mho will take care of me? Hill my relationship wiih 
my father and mother last? 

Both death of a parent and divorce of parents cause stress 
for a child according to Bernard (15?8), and Felner, Stolherfi, and 
Coven (1575); however, there are major differences in how the 
children react in the two situations. Death is usually (|uick and 
certain; divorce is a slower, more ambiguous process. Death has 
i^mtic ceremony; divorce does not, Death is irreversible, 
divorce is not. Felner et. ai. indicate that emotional reaction 
for the two groups of children differ. Reactions for children who 
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They did find the timing of parental separation/divorce vas 
associated with different vulnerabilities, For example, school 
refusal or truancy occurred .when children were six years old or 
older at the tine of separation. Aggression vith parents, siblings 
and peers occurred when the child was between the ages of three 
and flv!, 

The impact divorce has on children often follows a consistent 
pattern: First, there is a period of disorganization; the 
standard of living often nges; and one parent usually leaves 
the home (Skeen h McKenry, 1980). These changes cause children to 
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also affected academe achievement negatively; 

Hetlieringtdn, Cox, and Cox (Note 1) studied schookeiated 
problems faced by children of divorce: Thoy compared cliildriii of 
families having intense continuinji marital conflict, and faiiiilies 
experiencing a divorce. They c Uected data at two month, cue 
year, and tvo year intervals. The findini;s include tlie foUovini;: 
The pattern of behavior of children changed over a two year period, 
Boys seemed to, be affected by conflict in famly conditions more 
than girls. Children from divorced faiiiilies were more asjjressive, 
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divorcee lluwcver with increasing age for boys 
in niiclear fainilies paternal availability and ■ 
paternal warmth beco::ie even more liighly corre- 
lated vitH Ici), scores, . . ,Low maternal 
control and inconsistency and family disorgani- 
zation seemed to be particularly important long 
term predictors of impaisivity in children's 
single performance, (p. 17) 
te a result of these findings, suggestions for classroom 
teachers' a;:ions to help children of divorced fainiliGS are made, 




Because divorce statistics continue to increase and larger 
percentages of children vill become cliildren of divorce, early 
childhood educators need to be more knovledReat)le on \w those 
ciiiidren are affected, vhat longitudinal reseanh studies snow, 
and be prepared to use the data to develop ways to help alleviat 
the burdens found by these children. 

Rema-rr- iage and the Chil i 

ffiile current developmental literature contains many 
descriptions of the effects of divorce on the child and familv 



The tenii "step," vhich is used for non-kin parents or 
cliildren, usaally carries negative connotations; however, it is 
the most frequently used term* Faoles of the cruel stepmother 
and neglected stepchildren are well known. Sipith's (1553) 
comprehensive acconnt of the stepchild in literary, historical, 
legal, and psychiatric records attempted to correct the wholly 
negative perspective of step-relationships while retaining the 
teriflc Conversely, Bernard (1556) avoided the use of "step," 
calling it i smear word and consistently used "acquired" for 
remarriage relationships in her study. Head (15/0) considered 



The family has iong heen the focus oi attcntioii by theorists 
and researchers as the central social institution in society. It 
is well recognized that the fariiy is the primary mediator, 
instructor, and socializer of the child (Benson, 1971; Keniston, 157/). 
In the literature, the usual fainilv deveiopnent framework consists 
of the childless couplej then an extended period of time centered 
around the presence of children from preschool to school age to 
adolescence to adulthood (Dokecki, Sote 2). These transitional 
stages have formed the primary basis for research nn the family 
in develnpinental psyclinioKy and sociol.o;<y, Current iiKp-irv includes 
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siiccessfd acqaird faiiilv relationstiips has Scon considired, 
difficult, if not Spossibie (Eemard, 155b): A primary reason for 
stressful adjiistment is that Dnresoived issues froii past relationsMps 
will be carried int» the new faily (barter, S S.oidrick. 1511'. 
Following tlie dissdliition of a nuclear family throogh divorce or 
death of a sDouse, there is a process, sDinetimes extended over 
several vears^ of rei'irmation, Each family membpr goes through a 
period of disorRanizPtion with attempts to retain former roles 
leading to reoganization into a new pattern of rclationshio 
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(Hetherington, Cox & Cox, 1978). in Piagetxan terms family 
reformation is a process of disequilibrium of both thought- and 
eiridtidri resulting in a new level of equilibrium. 

Thus far^ the effects of remarriage oh the family are largely 
unexplored o These effects are nov beginning to surface as research 
questions^ A basic impetus to study reconstituted families may be 
increasing recognition of lifespan development of individuals o The 
lifespan perspective is a shift in emphasis to processes of develop- 
ment rather than stages or plateaus of development and highlights 
the continual change of individuals throughout life (Lerner & Spanier, 
1978) • Added to this focus is current interest in the transactional 
perspective of person and ehvirbhTheht ^ each acting. on the btner to 
bring change and growth. The child ^ again in Piagetian terms is an 
active, curious, initiating transactor, doing commerce with the world. 
The more appropriate formula for studying the child is viewed not as 
a unit of behavior in a vacaum, but constantly evolving and immersed 
in reciprocal interactions with family members (p. 9); 

( ^Qj^f Tjc; j^rsa botindariBs * frdtii intact to retnarried f at nilv • As 
the mediator for children and the larger society, the family is the 
usual major support system for its members. Conflicts in values and 
loyalties are negotiated within the family. Children find their 
most important role models in siblings^ parents^ and grandparents. 
Membership in a family brings a strong sense of relatedness, yet 
also provides a degree of autbhdmy for individuals. There is an 
overriding continuity of experience and history in an intact family. 
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what McMillan (Note 3) calls "shared connection-" 

Dissolution of the family and subsequent reconsCitution breaks 
the shared cdnriectibris of tittle and place and relationship-. A 
farriily going through the rebrgariizatibri prbcess begiris to ttiodify 
and adjust its roles* The support system is strained and fatriily 
role models appear inconsistent. During the post divbrce period, 
parent-child relations may become unstable due to less cbmmuriicatibn 
and increased oppositional behaviors. Remarriage which often 
follows a period of inconsistent discipline can result in an abrupt 
adjustment in parent-child relations :^ There may be a shift back to 
a firaer pattern of discipline, but not with the intrusion of a new 
stepparent (Hetherington, Cox & Cox, 1978). 

Family members frequently resist merging by recalling former 
shared cbhriectibhs arid making ccir.parisbns of the acquired parent to 
the absent parent. For all practical purpbses, the new parentis 
job is rearing someone else's children^ a fact which makes 
establishing family relations difficult. In a remarried faitiily, 
relationships begin mid-stream, often with attempts to mimic 
patterns of relationships which went on before. The pressure of 
time and desire to succeed in developing shared connections may 
cause over-zealous parenting and delay true intimacy in the merged 
fatiiily. 

The ribricustbdial parent is also stressed by tiie diiemma of 
providing support needed by the children arid keeping distance from 
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the new familvc Because of the childrehj relations with the 
ex-spouse continue, usuaiiy invoiving conflict over chiid oriented 
questions^ During the post divorce period, shared time between the 
ex-spouse and child may have actually increased, bril>' to be 
curtailed again fbllbwihg remarriage. On the positive side^ 
children can often be mediators of confusing relationships between 
natural and acquired parents (Bohannan, 1970). Unexpected congenial 
relations with ex-kin may be possible with the children as the 
connecting link. 

bissoiation and reformation of the family affect sibling 
relationships aisoo When children from two families merge through 
remarriage, shifts in sibling order may result in role confusion. 
The oldest child mB.y gain a new step-sibling relationship and 
shift to the role of middle child, with loss of some privileges 
and responsibilities to the new oldest child. In other reconstituted 
families, the new sibling order can mean that the five year old h<.'by 
of the family is replaced in, that role by a two year old. Just 
what effects such changes have on children are largely unknown; 
however, there are two theories from the field of sociology which 
are asefai in understanding the family remarriage process: Social 
role transition and the development of role boundaries. 

New boundaries: rem a rriage and the chil d^ Within family 
system theory, remarriage is viewed as one of many transitions in 
the developmental framework. As such^ there are basic factors of 
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the divorce/remarriage process which parallel other family trans]- 
tibris, i.e., moving, birth of a new chil-l, boardiii)^ a grandparent, 
or loss of a job. The common element in ail these shifts is entering 
or leaving a social role. Each transition involves some degree of 
disassdciation from former roles and expansion to embrace new roles. 
Bernard (1956) views the social transition as permanently incorporat- 
ing a new person into an existing group which means that "a delicately 
balanced ^rab of relationships must be rewovrn. A new equilibrium 
must be achieved incV-ding the new element" (p, 2iA), The vital 
difference in divorce/remarriage, as compared to otiier social 
transitions, is the significance of the person disassociating from 
the famiiyc The separation of a parent/spouse from the family 
means a subsequent loss of intimacy, support, and influence, followed 
by a difficult period of developing new associations. Leaving 
friends and secondary relatives brings about changes in hbrms cad 
behavior. This situation usually has precedence in family history. 
But leaving a parent/spouse is a much more intei-jc tr-^.r.cition , one 
not based on previous experience . Unfortunately , in our society, 
traditional custody laws may aggravate the separation of one parent 
and the children, denying basic rights of continuous interaction. 

In normal social transitions, the child is able to look to 
other family members for role models (Burr, 1973). For example, 
in the death of a close relative, appropriate ways of expressing 
grievf are modeled by family members for the child* This occasion 
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Say be repeated several times in the family's development; givin- 
the child a fairly clear norm of behavior to follow. During the 
process of disbanding the intact family and recorstituting through 
remarriage, there is asaaiiy an absence of role models* This makes 
the transition more difficult. Also, this experience is one of 
joint transition^ with each family member going through personal 
adjustment (Hess & Waring, 1978). While the parent is absorbed in 
establishing a new marital relationship, the child is trying to 
adjust to a substitute parent. This self-absorption of each 
family member during the reorganization process may "preclude 
providing the affective support the other requires , or it o.ay 
generate resentment at the imposition of additional demands during 
a period of stress and so encourage mutual withdrawal" (p. 253). 
The feeling of lack of support only exacerbates the childVs 
difficulty in clarifying rol^s. 

As the intrafamily system changes with the addition of an 
acquired parent and/or children, so does the clarity of roles for 
both new and existing members (Cottrell, 19^2). ^^^at was once 
acceptable behavior may now be inappropriate. What used to hr a 
valued tradition may be replaced by a new er.pcrieuce. Exposure 
to different habits and mannerisms results in role conflict, all 
a part of blending unfamiliar lifestyles (Burr, 1973). In a 
study of parental roles in remarriec; families, buberman (1970) 
found that acquired parents also face role confusion. They have 
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little trouble displaying aftection aiiJ respect for lh^d ciiiidren, 
but have difficulty with the basics of parenting; disciplining, 
instructing, and socializing th.e children. Formerly successful 
parents may encounter discouragement or friction in parenting 
acquired children. Merging parent-child relationships are 
problematic due to the lack of rote ciarif icotion and interaction 
patterns . 

Early research in step-relationships emphasized the effects 
on tue child in psychoanalytic terms. The child of a remarried 
couple was thought to be unstable, dependent, nervous, even 
neurotic (Wallens tein , 1937). Populations for these early studies 
came from child welfare agencies or clinics and numerous factors 
of femily life were excluded from consideration. A causal link 
between child neurcsis and parental remarriage was claimed. By 
the early 1950s, sociologists, including Bernard (1956) were 
warning against relying exclusively on clinical and jadicxai 
records for information about families of remarriage (p. 3ii).. A 
shift was made in research populations; however, it resulted in 
narrowly defined socioeconomic groups. Frequently studies 
concluded that characteristics of remarried families were identical 
to characteristics of the lower social cla^s wh^x^ divorce was 
chronic (Goode, 1951). The children of such families were 
destined to either repeat the trend or avoid entering a marital 
relationship. 
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A more transactional research framework for remarriage 
effects is needed tdday^ bns which stresses the cbinnidrialities and 
relationships between the child and family. Because of these 
interdependencies, the child's roles, personality, and development 
cannot be isolated from events in the family system. For example, 
discussion of a child's developmental task delay during family 
recohstitutidri must also include information about parental power 
shifts, decrease in self worthy and emotional distance, which are 
occurring at the same time. The family system, which at an earlier 
time made smooth exchanges with its members and wider society, now 
leaves the child more directly dependent on the environment and 
other people. 

Research is unable to determine causal links between remarriage 
and changes in the child's personality, academic performance, or 
attitude, from what might have surfaced if the fariiy were still 
intact. Children's development fdlldwing remarriage is neither 
totally oositive nor negative. It is far more complex and trans- 
actional than simple cause and effect. Children and parents are 
co-agents in development c In the process of reforming a f?'.aily, 
events take place, roles change and people develop. A transactional 
framework of remarriage takss these multi-facets into consideration, 
without attributing cause to any one- 
Society has traditionally invested the primary responsibility 
for child development in the kinship system. According to 
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Mead (1970), "wo have constructed a family system which depends 
upon fidelity, lifelong monogamy, and the survival of both parents. 
But we have never made adequate Siocial provision for the security 
and identity of the children if that marriage is broken*' (p. 117) , 
The problems remain: lack of meaningful extended kinship terms, 
narrow perspective of effects of remarriage, and role confusion 
in reconstituted families. remarriage increases in our sociecy, 

family stability for children may not be a matter of kinship so much 
as strong affectionai ties and clear role expectations, equally 
possible for the non-kin family. 

Single Parer i^ 

Single parenting has occurred throughout America's history, 
though it has not been acknowledged as a norma] family fbrrn. 
Society has usually considered the mother the best parent for 
children when the family is divided. Whatever the reason for the 
father's absence (extended illness, military duties, imprisonment, 
death, divorce, or separation), the mother managed the home and had 
custody of the children. In cases of permanent family division, 
society has assumed that if the children are not awarded to the 
mdthef, she is an unfit person. On the whole, the public still 
holds these >7iews; however, changes are taking place. It is now 
acknowledged that desertion, sep>aratidn, divorce, imprisonment, 
vdcatibhal demands, or death happen to both sexes; hence, the 
single parent may be male or female. 



Single parishtirig occurs today primarily through cuUrt awarded 
custody of children. The issue of parental rights in custody has 
changed drama t leal ly ^ Leviri (1975) reported that under English 
law fathers were considered sole custodians of tht^tr children. 
Many believe that the Industrial Revolution caused the law to 
change making the mother the custodial parent (Noble & Noble, 1975). 
The father no longer worked oh the farm or in the home. The miDther 
stayed home and took care of the children; therefore^ she was 
already the custodial parent. In the opinion of the law, there 
was no substitute for mother love. The rights of che father were 
denied even when the mother was proven to be abusive of the children 
or did not want custody; 

In the early 1970s the trend bc^an to shift again; Legislation 
was passed in several states which guaranteed equal consideration 
of the mother and father in custody hearing;, : Sex would no longer 
be the only deterninate in granting custody. Tn 1963, a judge in 
the District of Columbia granted custody to a father on the basis 
that custody should go to "the individual (or parent) who rulfills 
most adequately the mothering functioning, i.e., the nurturing 
(physical, emotional, and psychological) which a child neecin to 
become a well-adjusted individual in our society" (Levin, 1976, 
p. 45). The number of fathers being granted full custody is 
increasing. Atkin and Rubin (1976) estimated that "custody of 
10 to 15 percent of children under eighteen is awarded by the 



court to the .^ther at the time of tiie divorce pr()ccedings** 
(p. 1525 • The percentage today is probably much hi^^Her. 

Mothers may voluntarily give up custody of the children to 
their ex-hasbands, not because they are unfit, but for a variety 
of reasonSc The children of separating couples may be given a 
voice in selecting the parent to have custody. In other cases, 
the children tnay be divided, half going with the mother, the 
other half with the father. This arrangement does not deprive 
either parent of children but attempts to balance the separated 
family: Share* custody, with children spending p.-zrts of the yenr 
with each parent; is sometimes awarded. 

Shared cu:^t:ody has two forms, divided or joint, When divided 
custody i55 granted, the cliildren spend equal Bul separate time 
with each parent (Lewis, 1978). The parents may live in difierent 
statesc Atkin and Rubin (1976) describe divided custody as being 
disruptive to the childreriVs lives and to the relationship with 
either parent. 

Like divided custody, joint custody is rare arid judges are 
reluctant to grant it. Both forms evoke images of dividing the 
child or children into parts. Yet joint custody may be the most 
humanitarian way to deai with the custody issue. In such 
situations, the parents generally live in the same town and 
share decision making responsibilities. No provision is made 
for court-ordered child support (Lewis, 1978). The children may 



live with either parent or spend a period of lime witli e:":ch 
parericv Greif (1979) concluded from her sr:dy of f.^thers with 
joint custody and those with visititibh rights that "tlie trauma 
of divorce can be minimized by the child's continuous, open^ arid 
easy access to both parenrs" (p. 3i8), Fathers with joint custody 
were also found to be more involved in all aspects c: their 
children's lives. The" did not believe that their situations 
were disruptive for the children. Living space for the children 
x/as provided in each home and suitcases were not necessnry. 
Separation was easier because both parerits and llio children know 
that they would hav2 "ime together again soon. The school was 
often used as the drop-off point for Lhe children when the parents' 
relationship was less than amicable. C»reif found that most of the 
couples involved in the study believed tha joint custody worked 
and that the arrangGir.ent was in the best interests of the children. 

Split custody occurs when there a:- • two or more children. 
Usually school age sons are awarded to the father. The mother 
usually receives custody of infants arid daughters. Children innv 
a}so be divided according to which parent cari best meet the tnediral 
or educational need^ of the ind ividual ch ildren. 

Types of single parent families . The decline in the number oi 
two-parent families is largely a result of the soaring divorce rate. 
According to Caihoan (1979) one in three marriages ends in divorce: 
Current esi-imates are that between 26% and 30% uf children growing 
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up in the 1980s will Have divorced parents Aitoth<.M- 5% to 102 
will be living with one parent because of separation or death, A 
smaller percentage wil] be born to uhn^arried women. 

There is increasing recognition of marriages that may be 
intact but the children have a single parent. The factors : - 
ieadir4g to one parentis abb:-cnc5 are: tiiness, imprisonment, 
military duties, or work requirements; Some Jobs demand shift 
work, erratiiz hours, or extended trips, such as, sales, medicine, 
trucking^ or politics. Vocations l-'.ke these cause marital 
partners to be away from tiome ana family at strate^^ic times. 
Those parents may not see their children until the weekend, when 
a buddy-type relationship of lew responsibility takes place. The 
absentee parent "jiay seem to be a hoarder in ti\e house or peripheral 
figure who do^s not have much impact on the children. 

Problems- ^f-^i-ng-le^ parent families , tack of financial support 
is often an immediate problem in single parent families. The 
father usually is working when separation occurs. If the mother 
has not been working^ she probably will begin a job, causing botii 
mother and children stress as their time together is limited. Schoyer 
(1980) says that che mother will undergo a variety of changes 
visible to her children. She may work longer Iiours. She may 
become inconsistent in her discipline patterns. The children may 
n^r understand why mother is punitive at one moment and permissive 
the next. The mother may Be more relaxed as a result of her husband's 




departure, but feel depressed ar:d overbardened by her increased 
responsibi lit ies i 

Single fatherSj too, have financial restraints. Katz (1979) 
stated that 194 but of 409 fathers reported need of financial iielp 
to maintain their households: Services which were provided by the 
wife murt now be purchased. Another source or financial strain 
occurs if the parent changes work shifts or shortens working hours 
to spend more time with the children* While the parent is working, 
the children must have supervision and care, provided through day 
care centers, nurseries, or family members; liowever, the cost may 
be prohibitive. If chillren become ill, the parent may have to miss 
work^ endani',ering employment. 

Meeting the emotional needs of the children is a difficult 
problem for single parents. Separation from a parent causes 
children to experience a variety of losses* As tlie family unit 
divides, the children lose their psy^^hological support system* 
Without both parents, the children may feel angry and betrayed. 
When a parent is absent, the children lose a roie model and the 
identification process is disrupted. Some children experience nn 
unrealistic sense of guilt, believing they are responsible for the 
division. They may fear the remaining parent will leave them. 
Unfortunately, some children are pulled between the two parents 
and used as pawns. Calhoun et ai. (1979) point but that parental 
relationship problems cause stress on the children and may warrant 



temporary outside support in order to prevent permanent difficulties. 

Discipline of children iay shift between permissiveness and 
harshniis. Boundaries and punishments which were negotiated between 
two parents now are the preroKative of one. Fritsch and Burkhead 
(1981) found two different behavior patterns in the children of 
single parent families, depending on which parent was gone from 
the home. Absence of the father is correlated with "acting out" 
behavior, including hostile attitudes or actions, use of drugs or _ 
alcohol, running away, school truancy, and delinquency. "Acting 
in" heha-ior (daydreaming, social withdrawal, fear of school, 
regression, and crying) is correlated with absence of the mother. 
Single parents discover that former methods of discipline are no 
longer effective as the children's p?.ttern of behavior evdlveso 

Children's peer relationships may be affected by absent 
parents. Schoyer (1980) reported that children' of divorced 
parents were unable to play creatively. Because they were unable 
to play, the children felt depressed and angry. These emotions, 
in turn, further interfered with their capacity to play; hence, 
the children became possessive, noisy, and restless. They were 
apt to kick, hit, and occasionally bite their peers. 

Effects of ^iagOe- parenting on children . The results of 
■ single parenting will depend on the age of the children at the 
time of Reparation, the reason for the separation, and the 
relationships established in the new family form. While the 
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probieras faced by single parents may be numerous ^ tliere are some 
positive aspects of the singie parent family. Greenberg (1980) 
states th^t the single parent family has two primary features; 
**the exposure of parents and children to the duality of sex roles 
and the opening of communica:. ion between parent and child" (p. 39). 

The single parent may share family problems with the children. 
Greenberg (198G) believes the open communication between a single 
parent and children is the result of the children replacing the 
missing spouse as a confidant. For both, this sharing may be a 
coping technique of their new family structure; The topic of 
sexuality is also discussed more openly... It is no longer 
mother-daughter or father-sen cdriversatibri about the facts of 
lifeo The single parent may be open about his/her own sex or 
social life. As Greenberg implies^ the single parent family may 
be an important factor in reducing sex stereotyping in today's 
society; 

The school problems of children in one parent families are? 
well known and are usually attributed to inadequacies in the home. 
Brown (1980) reported the results of a study which compared ^' 
children from one-parent and two-parent families in the areas 
of school achievement ^ tardiness , absenteeism, truancy, 
discipline problems, suspensions^ expulsions^ and dropouts The 
majority of high achievers came from two-parent families. In all 
other areas there was a higher percentage of children from single 
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parent families; children from single parent families were the only 
ones expelled. Although the final results and implications of the 
study have not been compiled. Brown identify ^- "J the- following areas 
of need: 

Schools need to review arid update studciit records 
arid to ident ify childreri from orie-pairerit homes iri 
order that guidarice counselors arid teachers cari 
become sensitive and responsive to the needs of 
these children. Schools ' must revise their 
calendars to make .certain that working single . 
parents have regular access to school personnel 
and activities after working hours ^ School 
systems, through th"~eir adult education programs, 
must assume a major leadership role in -/^'ovidxng 
effective programs iri the field of parenting 
(p. 

Traditionally, the parent-^teacher conference has beeri a 
mother-teacher conference, gifts are made for Mother's Day> not 
Father*s Day, and mothers are asked to assist with field trips 
and in the classroomsc-- Teachers need to examine their expectations 
and attitudes as they are required to deal with changing family 
structures. In addition to school assistance, community organiza- 
tibris, such^as Parerits without Partners, offer supporc to single 
parents. Many single parents have expressed an interest in Big . 
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Brother or Big Sister and Foster Grandparent programs for 
additional support c Skeen arid McKenry (1980) reported method;, 
teachers could utilize in helping single parents cope with 
problems. Their concluding suggestion, while, not specificaiiy 
school related, is appropriate for single parent .families: 
"Encourage parents to take time to establish a meaningful personal 
life both as a parent and as an important person apiart frdmi the 
childc This can be their best gift to their children" (ppo 9-10). 

Single Father Families 

Females as single parents have been socially accepted for 
many years, yet males who choose the same role are often viewed 
with skepticism and are discriminated against; As a result of 
decades of stereotyping, their masculinity may even be questioned. 
>Iales are slowly overcoming judgmental attitudes related to being 
single fathers. In 1970, 16% of single parent households in the 
United States were headed by males (Rapdpdrt^ Rapbport & Strelitz, 
1977). Between 1952 and 1973, there was a 71% increase in the 
number of single father families in the U. S. (Lewis, 1978). In 
1976, there were estimated to be 1.5 million siiigle fathers with 
3.5 million children (hewis, 1976). Such a fast growing group, 
and its impact on society and the children involved, deserves 
more research and attention than is currently in process. In 
child development research the father has usually been ignored. 
The classic study of Sears (1957) is based on interviews with 
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mothers; moreover^ the first study to examine possible father- ini ant 
interaction was based on interviews with mothers (Levin, 1976). 
Today, in order to understand the single father , it is necessary to 
examine how and why the role of father has changed i K^K) is the 
single father and how did he obtain such status? What problems 
does he faize? How are the children affected? 

Historically, the mother-child relationship has been considered 
biologically determined. Bbwlby (1959) refers to the "innatt^ 
mother instinctc*' It was believed that a child could survive 
without a father, but would perish without a mother, If a woman 
did not enjoy being a mother and caring for her children, she 
was considered abnormal. Conversely, a father who did enjoy 
caring for his children was considered abnormal, less than a man. 
in her book. The Single Parent Experience , Klein (1973) defines 
maternal instinct as a "deep instinct for wanting izhildren, desire 
to love thera, cherish, riuture, support, protect them in deeply 
emotional — not just physical ways*^ (p. 45). 

Greenberg and Morris (1974) suggested that fathers were also 
capable of being deeply involved with their children. Fathers 
were shown to develop a bond with their newborn if early contact 
and involvement with the infant took place. As early physical 
contact increased,' the positive feelings the father had for the 
infant and for himself also seemed to increase. ' 

It is apparent that fathers are capable of perfdrming functions 




that were once considered "mothering'^ and rhe term "parenting" is 
perhaps a more acceptablie term;; The ability to respond to, or to 
care for^ a child is not an instinct ^ but ail acquired or learned 
skill. An infantas response to a parent is not based on the sex 
of the parent* An infant who is entirely breast-fed will respond 
to the sound of the mother's voice and the sucking reflex begins. 
Yet, a baby can be fed or consoled by either parent, Rapoport 
etalc (1977) reports from a Ferris study of single-parent families 
that: 

It would be rash perhaps to interpret this as 
conclusive evidence of the relative unimportance 
of the mother-child relationship^ particularly 
in a social context in which fathers^ whether 
ione parents or not, are increasingl% taking on 
aspects of a role which was formerly confined 
to the mother, l^^iie the role itself may. well 
be crucial to the child's welfare and development, 
it is perhans also true that the mother is not 
necessarily the only person who can adequately 
fulfill it (p. 100) c 
Today many men are choosing to be fathers and not husbands. 
Lewis (1978) defines the single father as "the parent of children 
under 18 years old who live in his household all of the time or 
for long periods of time, and for whom he had primary responsibility 
(p. 643). Men become single fathers as a result of death, desertion. 



adoption^ or divorce-. A widower br a raari who has been deserted 
has little time to prepare himself or his children for cUeir 
new relationship. Their sense of loss is often accompanied by 
humiitatton or anger. On the other hand, a divorced father with 
custoay or an adoptive father may have months to prepare for 
single fatlierhdud. 

The adoptive single father makes a deliberate commitment to 
taking care of a child. The first single father adoption occurred 
in 1965 in Oregon (Lewis, 1978). Typically, he is in his thirties, 
has an established career, and lives in an urban area. The 
adopted child is generally a school age male and a "difficult" or 
"hard to place" child. The motives of single men who wish to adopt 
are thoroughly examined by adoption agencies in a process that could 
take years. They ar^ put through a series of interviews, home 
visits^ and psychological exams. Thase potential fathers must be 
determined and patient as many agencies will tell theiit that the 
appropriate child is not available. One reason for the delay is 
that single men who wish to adopt are generally considered 
sexually deviant (Levin, 1975). Klein (1973) interviewed one 
adoptive father who stated, "I practically had to geL afiidavits 
from girls saying I'd slept with them and 1 was really OK in bed" 
(Pc 48). 

Schlesinger's (1978) study of American motherless families 
revealed that single fathers face many problems. There is lack 
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of role clarity as hdmemaker and lack of kiunvled^e pf norni£?l <:lii]<' 
development. Coping with the problems and needs uf single tatlier- 
hood requires creativity. McFadderi (1974) describes liis experience 
in his book- Bachelor Fatherhood , His story offers advice for 
single fathers on nianaging a career and a home, carint^ for children 
and beginning or continuing a social life. McFadden rt!arran^ed 
his career to work at home. He remodeled his home to make it 
more manageable. On special occasions, such as New Year's, He 
hired several babysitters and arranged for the neighborhood 
children to stay in his home. His neighbors, in turn, babyi.at; : or 
him when needed. Creativity^ sucii a:: that demonstrated by McFadden 
is often discouraged by society. Schlesinger suggested that 
"co-operative babysitting arrangements, co-operative shopping, 
and other community-based joint projects would help these iathers" 
(p. 12). School and conminnity programs wliich give young men the 
opportunity to learn more home management and child development 
not only help alleviate stereotyping bat also foster feelin:^s oi 
confidence and competence in future fathers. Thev will hi 'oetti-r" 
prepared to assume the roles available to them as the Amerr :in 
family changes. 

Impact of Father Absence 

The impact o? the fatherless; .^amily situation on the 
intellectual, social and emotional development of ch.ildren iias 



been researcncl extensively; liowcvuir, some erlrcis oi uither 
absence may affect other develbpmeritial variables The folldviiij; 
are some aspects of father absence affecting ciuldren or family 
members : 

-The father's absence may be combined wLil; self- 
pity or grief when the father has died. 

-The children may not b'.ily have to deal with 
father absence but a husbandless mother, 

-The ecbnomiic condition of the familv is reduced 
greatly xvith father absence. This may produce 
new stress factors f'-r the entire family, 

-The mother may feel certain hostilities toward 
life because of the father^s absenee. 

-The role tradiLional ly fulfilled by the father 
now must be taken over by the mother while she 
continues to carry but her own role (Lefrancois, 
1980). 

-The children come under the influences of outside 
forces, including relatives or social welfare 
agencies who serve as a support system for t\\e 
mother • 

Finally, the children may be cast into new roles, especially 
the eldestc That child may have to assume some of the father's 



role arid responsibilities (Niswriian S Newinan, 1978); Tlie following 
questions are addressed in this review of the iefiects of father 
absence : 

-Are there lasting measurable effects on children 
due to the absence of the father? 

-What is the impact of various lengths of time 
of father absence? 

-How do the children's ages during father absence 
relate to effects on the children? 

-What is the significance of the sex of the 
children related to the father's absence? 

Impact on sacialr^^aHavi^ , One of the most frequent generali- 
sations about children in fatherless homes is that they are prone 
to juvenile delinquency. Studies of the consequences for boys 
are numerous; however, much depends on the way the mother handles 
the situation after the father is gone (Benson, 1968). Other 
studies report differences in results because of race (Shaw ^ McKav', 
1932), socio economic status (SES) (Willie, 1967), rural versus 
urban community (Ferdinand, 1964), and age (Monahan, I960). Aft^^r 
analyzing the findings in the above areas, Herzog and Sad in (1973) 
conclude that the father's absence from the iiome may be involved 
but appears to be far less critical in predicting delinquency ttuin 
such factors as the SE^ level of the familv or the mother's ability 



to adequately supervise the child. They also point but that 
fatherless faSiiies are far more likely to live in poverty than 
are father-present families. In their efforts to discover 
whether fatherless boys were really over-represented among 
juvenile delinquents, Herzbg and Sudia made the following 
observations : 

1. If all variables could he adequately controlled, 
there would probably be a somewhat t;reater 
frequency of delinquent behavior among children 
in fatherless homes ^ 

2. The difference^ even though statistically 
significant, might well be so small as to 
have little practical significance, 

3. The father's absence in itself is less meaning- 
ful than are the climate and tone of the home 
and the kind of supervision given to the child, 
(p* 2u3) 

Willie (19(57) reported that census tracts with high proportions 
of single-parent homes were more likely to have a high rate of 
delinquency but that the children in the broken homes were not 
necessarily the dries who were delinquent. Robins (1966) found 
that male behavior problems, but riot academic problems, increased 
with an increasing proportion of fatherless children in his 
schools Willie also reported a strong relation between fatherless 
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males and deliriquency among whites and between income level and 
delinquency among black male?^ . 

XiaparCtr - on iritellectucl be havior . Studies of school achievement 
often show that the children from fatherless hcr::es do worse in 
school than the children from homes where a father is present. 
Carlsmith (1964) published a study attempting to discover the 
relationship between father absence and scholastic aptitude. 

Pederson (1978) rested the impact of father absence on the 
inteiiectuai development of five to si:: month old lower class 
black infants. Male infants from the father- absent famij.:.es were 
lower on the Bay ley Mental BeveldpTr.ent Index than males from 
intact fa:p,ilies, In addition, ir has been found that males may 
score lower than average on tests of intellectual performance and 
Liay perform below grade' level* Father^absent bo>s have sliouTi a 
reversal of the usual math-verbal ratio, doing better in verbal 
skills than in math. Since this pattern is more typical of 
females than of males, the re^'^rsai has been interpreted to m^an 
chat their mascuiine identification has been impaired by grrjwinK 
up in a fatherless home (Herzog & Sudia, 1973; Carlsmith, 1964;. 

Maccdby (1962) found that males whose fathers were absent 
when they were ages one to five^ performed better on verbal than 
on analytical tests, whereas most boys excelled on analytical 
testing. Milton (1957) also found that boys who were separated 
from their fathers scored poorly on problem-solving tests. Usuallv 




boys do *DetLer chaii girls on the^se CesCr^ . ii' boys Lt3st lower in 
rnsthemat ics , growing np in a home without a fathtrr could be counted 
as a losij; but if it makes him just as ^ood in mauhemat ics and 
better in his verbal abilities, it may not bt» considered sucli a 
loss (Herzbg & Sudia^ 1973). 

Mackler (1959) tested children in a iiariem sciiobi and concluded 
Having a father in the home^ does not insure 
success nor does his absence in.su re failure . 
What is common to most successful ch ildron is 
an adnit, usaaiiy mother, whose interest in the 
child and his education, is keenly sensed by 
the child* Mother may be working, but she is 
there asking about sc' ..-^ol daily, or at least 
once a week (p. 459). 

-Ijupiac-t -D:n-^mot-i-onal development * In studies of children 
whose fathers were absent because of military service, the absence 
increased their idealization of their fathers (Baker^ Fagan^ 
Fischer & Janda, Note A) o Two observations were made upon the 
return of the father to the home« Firsts children whose fathers 
were absent during their first year of life showed more aggression 
and were less friendly than their siblings or children who did not 
have absent fathers. Second, to children born daring their absence, 
the fathers tended to be less warrn and more critical (Newman & 
Newman, 1978). 



Baker et al. (Note 5) point out that if the chiid aiready had 
relationship established with his father before tlit absence 
occurred, the return home of. the father is far more likely to be 
associated with favorable changes, including better school grades 
and behavior, 

Hetherington and Duer (1972) explored the relationship between 
father absence and behavior in teenage girls. In their study, the 
effect of rather absence manifested during the adolescent period 
was an inability to functionally interact with members of the 
male sex. They go on to btate that it appeared the father's 
absence during the first five years were the crucial ones in 
determining the effects of the absence, Hetherington and Duer 
also pointed out that the jlDss of the father before the age of 
five usually had a more prdndunced effect than if the father was 
lost later in the child's life* 

Wallerstein and Kelly (1976) report that the early effects 
of father absence in the home produced in two and three year old 
children a regression in toileting habits^ bewilderment, and 
clinging behavior in the presence of strangers. In some of the 
children, development was still retarded a year later. Three and 
four year olds exhibited loss of confidence and self-esteem and 
blamed themselves for the absence of the father, the five and 
six year old children were less affected deveiopmentaily , but 
girls continued to expect the father to return home. 
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Biller's (x970) research shows that young boys in father 
absisilt hoiniss demonstrated a feminine patterning of behavior; 
however^, there, is ildt evidence that boys growing up in homes 
without fathers are more likely to become homosexuais than are 
boys growing up in father-present homes. By the time they reach 
adolescence, they behave in very masculine^ though sometimes 
antisocial, ways. 

Hetherington and Duer (1972) did find a difference in the 
heterosexual behavior of adolescent' girls . The girls were with- 
drawn, passive, and subdued around boys, or they were overly 
aggressive in almost a promiscuous way. The researchers found 
that girls who were inhibited, rigid, arid restrained around 
males were from homes where the mother was widowed. Girls who 
sought attention from boys, showed early heterosexual behavioi , 
and nonverbaliy communicated openness and responsiveness were 
generally from homes where the parents were divorced. The- 
earlier the separation occurred; the more pronounced the effects. 

Biller (1971) found boys* behavior in father-absent homes 
included a lack of masculinity or exaggerated attempts to prove 
masculinity, inadequate peer adjustment, dependency, lack, of 
social responsibility, and general immaturity. Boys who were 
separated from their father after the age of six were more 
dependent on their peers and tended to a\7oid competitive, physical 
contact games (Hetherington & Duer^ 1972). 
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Smnmary of effects of father absence . Father absence cannot 
be iisolated frou many other variables. Some of ttie characteristics 
found might have been caused by the mother's behavior, by inter- 
viewer bias when it was known that the subject -was being reared in 
a father-absent home^ or by elements that were present in the home 
environment before the father was absent. 

Herzog and Sudia (1973) found the impact of an absent father 
appears to be greater on boys than giris. The effects show up as 
one of 3f etainization" both in behavior and in cognitive skiiis^ 
The age at which the separation occurred is important. The results 
show that the absence during the early years of life has a greater 
impact than later separation. The presence of an alternative male 
figure has a considerable effect. The alternative figure need riot 
be an adult. An older male sibling can have an impact bri sex role 
development. A male teacher at school or a relative can have the 
same impact on the fatherless child. 

The generalizations about the consequences of father's absence 
have been reviewed and there has been no firm evidence to prove 
that father abserice has the impact on children that is widely 

assumed, g'here are too mariy interacting variables making it 

. _ _ ■> _ _ _ 

impossible 'to examine father absence as a discrete, critical 

variable in itself. 

The number of parents in- the home is likely to be less crucial 

to the child's development than ^he family functioning of the 
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present members. Family functioning includes the mother's role i /' 
and coping ability as well as the general family climate. It is 
determined not only by the individual characteristics and the 
interactions of its members but also by the circumstances and 
erivirdriment of the family unit. 

Problems of Teenage Parerit^ing 

Teenage pregnancy is not a new pheribmeribn, but the number of 

teenage parents isc In 1965, for the 591^000 teenagers who gave 

\. 

birth (dsofsky, 1968), "the most obvious solution to the problem 

\. 

__ __ __ __ ___ ._\_.. .._ 

of what to do with an illegitimate child Xs to place it for 

adoption: (Semmens, 1968, p. 20). In 1976, af the one million 

teenagers who became pregnant, 600,000 gave birt>;^nd 97% chose 

to keep their babies (Population Reference Bureau, 1976). Today, 

■ . ^ - - . - _ . . . _ . _ 

teenagers are assuming the responsibilities of pareathd<)d at an 

increasing rate. Economic^ social, and psychological cbrise^uerices 

of pregnancy are more likely to impact the lives of the children 

of teenagers than the general population because of their lack of 

parenting information and immaturity. \ 

Low income . An immediate problem for the teenage parent is 

subsistence. A study in Boston of adolescent parents' assessment 

of their problems found that "the most frequently cited problem 

by teenage parents was that of poverty or near-poverty" (Cannon- 

Bonveritre & Kahh, 1979, p. 1). Because of interrupted education 

and a lack of work experience^ teenage parents either remain at 
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home and depend on their parents or they struggle to try to make 
it on their owric According to Furstenberg* s (Ngte 5) study, dealing 
with the support of the family for the pregnant teen-ager, "adoles- 
cents who remained with their parents were more likely to, advance 
educationally and ecbribwically as cbmpared with their peers who 
left home before or innnediately after their child was born" (p, 12X. 
Regardless of where teenage parents live, the majority of services ' ■ 
that are a^J^ilable include prenatal and postnatal health care and 
some counseling. But all of this ends shortly after the birth of 
the baby arid usually excludes the young father. Assistance such 
as food, clothing^ money^ or job training is riot readily available 
(Cannon-Bonventre S Kahn^ 1979). 

When a family's resources are limited, the first consideration 
given to food is cost and not nutrition. Because the diet recommended 
for a pregnant woman will not meet tlie nutritional heeds of a 
pregnant adolescent whose own body is still developing, the teeriage 
mother is more likely to have a low birth weight baby, a condition 
dfceri linked with learning disabilities and mental retardation 
{Howard, 1975) c The incidence of low birth weight babies is twice 
as great ambrig children of adolescents as among older parents 
(Alan Guttmacher Iristitute, 1976). 

After birth, poverty can affect a child by interfering with 
developmental processes such as language. According to Minuchin 
and Biber (1968), language deficits, evident at a very early age 
in disadvantaged children, continue and increase with age. 
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Regardless of the area of verbal ability measured^ Stern (1968) 
fepdrt'ed that children from the "caiture of poverty" will score 
significantly lower than children from raare affluent homes and 
that language deficits are greatest iii areas associated with 
cognitive skills (pc 49). Therefore^ the child's ability to 
communicate and learn is impaired. 

Adolescence is the time when the family's influence on the 
teenager lessens as peer relationships become more important =. A 
pregnancy at this time interferes with this process. Cannon-Bonventre 
and Kahn (1979) found that "whether married or single, all teenage 
mothers are affected by loneliness and isolation froni aii except 
their families" (p. 1). Also, based on the reports of the young 
mothers and other investigators, "the absence of a network of 
friends contributed to the probability of child abuse and neglect, 
depression, suicide, and marital stress" (p. 11). 

Young children are affected by the social problems of teenage 
parents. Just as a mother's feelings of Joy and pleasure are 
transmitted to her children, her feelings of loneliness and 
Xsblatibn are transferred and "the preschool age children will be 
as isolated as the parents" (p. 12). Sontag (1944) reported tiiat 
motherl'.^undergding severe emotional stress during pregnancy were 
more likeiy to have hyperactive, irritable babies with digestion 
problems. The-extent to which children may be affected by the 
parents' problems\is reported in Hamilton (1972): "experiences of 



insecurity and anxiety may affect the child's cognitive 
development" (p. 147). Thus,- the young child may become the 
vicnim ol Llie parents* lonciiness and a.nxiety. 

When young parents who have not established their own 
identities are forced into roles that they neither want nor are 
prepared for, internal conflicts occur. Teenage pregnancy and 
an early marriage often force the young father back into a 
dependency state at the very time adolescent males assert their 
indi^ renounce and he "may find himself with a life long commitment 
which he deeply resents" (Howard, 1975, p. 57). Bedger (1580) 
found that if the teenage mother lives with her family and the 
grandmother assumes the responsibility for the child then the 
young mother is forced to assume the role of sibling to the child^ 
If the reason for having the baby is that the yoang mother want? 
to love and be loved (Epstein, 1979) arid duririg the early develop- 
ment period of the child "the mother acquires a riogative valuc^ as 
she is not identified as the loving, ever present caretaker by her 
child" (Bedger, 1980, p« 18) her expectations will not be met. 

Children are affected by teenage parents* conflicts. Because 
young parents do not really know what to expect from either marriage 
or a child, several problems may develop. First, young parents, 
feeling robbed of their adolescence and unprepared for their roles, 
are more likely to be among the sixty percent of the teenage marriage 
of those urider the age of 17 who divorce within the first six years 
(Fursteribeirg, 1976). TTicn the child must cope with the problems of 
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divorce. Second, the expectations which parents have for a 
child's development and behavior are crucial. Epstein (1980) 
studied teenage parents* knowledge of infant development and 
found that they expect "toe little, too late" with respect to 
cognitive; social, and language development (p. 5). If parents 
do not provide stiraaiation at the time when the child is 
develdpmentally: ready, delays in skill acquisition occur. 

Evidence of long term effects of teenav^ers' iack of child 
development knowledge was found when Epstein extended Che study. 
Videotapes of the mothers with their chllULen snowed "babies who 
were physically well cared for^ but who were neither being played 
with nor talked to" (pc 7). The interaction of the mother and 
child playing together is vital in tlie child's cognitive development 
(Clarke-Stewart, 1973). If there is minimal verbal cbncnunicat; ibri 
or interaction because the mother does not know that this is 
necessary for the child's deveiopraent , not only is the child 
delayed in learning spoken language, but the child is not motivated 
to participate and respond. 

The problems of teenage parents are not isolated bat affect 
all areas of their lives and their children. Services sensitive 
to the needs of the teenage parent are needed to help supplement 
the family. By providing support for the new generation, family 
values and conmitments can be maintained and nurtured. 
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Tlie makeup of what is considered itinnediate family has under- 
gone radical change in this century. In the recent past extetxded 
families were the norm in society. There were grandparents living 
in the home or nearby: uncles, aunts, and cousins living in the 
same coS^unity. The family was extended not in teris of more 
children so much as more adults ^ 

The extended family helped protect the family against econSSia 
and social pressures during the depression years when jobs were 
scarce. The United States had not fully recovered from The Great 
Depression when it was plunged into World War IIo The war emergency 
created a new need to employ all available workers, whether men or 
women, in wartime industries (Roberts, Note 6)0 

Problems arose when mothers did not know where to leave their 
children during their working hours. The extended family was not 
available for child care because aunts and grandmothers, as well 
as mothers worked in the war effort. As a result of this dilemma 
schools developed by the federally supported Works Progress 
Administration (WPA) , which were in the process of being closed 
at that time, were revived^ utilizing many of their facilities 
and personnel o There was also development of child, care centers 
with extended hours" to serve children from two to five years of 
age and older children during their out--of«schooi hoars. 

changes have occurred since World War IT. Urbanizatfon 
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has further reduced the extended famiiy by restricting comnionity 
interaction: 

Where it has not decayed into ah urban or rural 
slum — it has withered to a small circle ot friends, 
most of them accessible only by car or telephone. 
Paradoxically, the more people there are around, 
the fewer the opportunities for meaningful human 
contact. 

Nowadays i neighborhood experiences available to 
children are extremely limited. To do anything 
at ail — go to a movie, get an ice cream cone, go 
swimming, or play ball--one has to travel by car 
or busc Rarely can a cliild see people working 
at their trades* 

Mechanics, tailors, or shopkeepers are either 
but of sight or unapproachable. Nor can a child 
listen to the gossip at the post office or on a 
park bench. And there are no abandoned houses, 
nor bams, no attics to break into. It is a 
pretty bland world. 

it does not really ntatter, however, for children 
are not at home much either. They leave early arid 
it almost supper time when they get there 
(Haimdwitz -S Haimowitz, 1973). 
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Ail of this means that American parents do not spend as much 
time with children as they used toi Systematic evidence consistent 
with this conclusion comes from surveys of child-rearing practices 
iri the United States over a twenty-five-year period. As basis for 
the analysis i data were used from some thirty studies carried out 
by a variety of investigators. Originally^ the data indicated a 
trend toward universal permissiveness in parent-child relations^ 
especially in the' period after World War He The generalization 
applied in such diverse areas as oral behavior, toilet accidents, 
dependency, sex, aggressiveness, and freedom of movement outside 
the house. 

The concept of role equality is another drastic change that 
accompanied the reduction of the extended family. The extended 
family often had authoritarian cbriribtatibris in its child rearing 
pattemsc Today, ''the child sees a lack of cdrisistericy in a 
family and a society which is still groping toward a new social 
order" (Dreikurs, 1968, P. 22-23). Even very young chi]dren 
realize fairly early when there is confusion of authority in 
the home. ^ 

inflation, high cost of living, expensive health care, 
energy usage, and housing shortages require reshaping of social 
policies related to families. Minority cultures have long 
depended on the extended family to support, care for; and 
educate children. Native American, Black, and Puerto Rican 
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families have relied on the solidarity and identity of the extt'hUcd 
family community in providing for their children (Kantini & Cardeva 
1980; Uzoka, 1979). 

The Need for Dav Care Dae to the Oiaji-g-i JUimil-y 



Throughout this century Americans have responded rapidly to 
Che needs of the country concerning tht: care of its childrt^n. 
During the depression of the 1930s day care was provided for 
young children so teachers without jobs would He ablte to work. In 
the 19^0s day care centers were established so mothers could work 
in factories and help in the war effort. The Kaiser Ship Yards in 
Portland, Oregon built two comprehensive day care centers in a few 
months' time, each serving over 1,200 cl'ildreno In the 1960s day 
care was provided for children from low (SES) families as part of 
the War on Poverty programs. Gray and Klaus (1968) determined 
early intervention could eliminate many learning problemis caused by 
being raised in a low ecbridmic environment. 

When reviewing the reasons for establishing child care over the 
past 80 years the impetus again ai.d again was the economic crises 
of the country^ with little direct concern for children or their 
f amil ies. In the 1980s there is again an economic crisis that is 
an impetus for day care, but the impact of day care on the family 
is being considered more carefully. Sixty percent of mothers with 
school age children work outside the home compared/'to 26% who did 
in 1950c A?:thoagh there is a great need for dja^cjxi^a for these 
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children, bur country is hot responding as rapidly as it has in 
the past. There is not unified response as there was during the 
depression, World War 11, or during the War on Poverty^ Many 
legislators and citizens feel day care is an xndxvidaal responsi- 
bility arid should riot cdricerri the nation as a whole. 

The dispute centers on the American tradition of the autbribmy 
of the familyo In 1971 President Nixon vetoed the Comprehensive 
Child Development Act, as did President Ford in 1975^ because it 
was seen as an erosion of American family life and encouraged 
women to leave home to work^ As the preceding sections of this 
paper have indicated, the typical American family already has a 
i-ndther who works outside the hone. What Presidents Nixon and Ford 
albrig with bthers, have refused to recognize is the American 
family has chariged arid with these chariges more flexible and 
available programs are needed for child care. 

Day care for children is needed for two important reasbris due 
to changes in family life that have occurred. Firsts 30% of the 
children between the ages of 6-13 are hjme alone after school 
(Women's Bureau, 1977). A 1977 Department of Labor study reported 
parents were afraid to admit they left their children alone for 
part or all of the day, therefore the percentage may be higher: 
These "latchkey" children are responsible for household chores 
arid bfteri in charge of younger siblings. The second reason is 
A0% of the babies born in 1979 will sperid a large portion of their 
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childhood in a one. parent family (Ken is ton ^ 19 77) The head of 
the household wili most iikeiy have to work outside the home 
creating the need for day carei 

Because of the changes in the faitiilv various day care 
alternatives are being developed* An examination of a few of 
the types of programs will be p>re.sented. 

Company based or industrial clay^ care centers . The first 
company day care center was opened in the Scottish mills owned by 
Robert Owen in 1816. Having the child near the parents' work has 
occurred since mothers carried their infants with them to the 
fields. Corporations are now finding there are' econdrnic benefits 
of company based child care. Some of the benefits may be: 

ogreater worker productivity knowing the child 
is nearby and safe 

.more security for the child knowing a parent is near 

.less worker turnover 

.less absenteeism and tardiness 

ogreater worker morale 

; increased company recruitiQent; ■' 
Families who participate in company based day care also profit 
from the experiences the child is having in the fbllbwihg ways: 

ii Parents and child can spend traveling time 
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together in the car or on the has; 
Parents with childreiV;_in distant day 
care centers often cdihplaih of the lack 
of time they have with their children. 
2i Parents can obser^^e their child during 

ianch and break time. This may eliminate 

s 

the negative feelings parents may have 
whert they spend up to 12 hours per day 
away from their child during the 
developing years c 
3c The child can stay in the infirmary if 
slightly ill^ thus eliminating the need 
for the parent to take a day off work. 

Many corporations are finding the expenditures for company 
based care may be justified when worker productivity is exsmined. 
Whitbread (19795 reported 70% of mothers who work said their job 
performance increased if they have adequate care for their 
children.: 

Day care4ioneS o A small day care home, usualj-v in the child's 
neighborhood, allows for .what Gray and Klaus (1968) called 
"hdrizdrital diffusion." The child spends the day in a setting 
very similar to the home environment. The child is able to 
interact with children from similar backgrounds and cultures. To 
many mothers, centers for children are like iristitutibris providing 
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custodial care so the day care homes are appealing. Bruce (1978) 
fburid this care arrangement to be favored by families interviewed 
on preference for type of center. Forty percent chose small day 
care homes; 33% chose care in their own home by a relative or 
friend; and 27% chose center-based xare as the type they would 
consider optimal for their child. Rhodes and Moore (1976) 
reported in the National Child Care Consumer Study that 25.5% of 
the children in child care full time were in day cr.re homes and 
29.9% were in centers c They also found 100^000 licensed day care 
homes serving approximately 300,000 children. 

Family based -d ay care o The changes in American family life 
and effects on children discussed throughout this paper are the 
basis for reevaluating day care. In 1900, 50% of American 
families had a relati^;^ at home who could care for the children 
when the mother was out of the home* now only 4% do. The 1980 

v.> ____ __ _ 

J-amlly- Circle survey of 10,000 working mothers found only one in 
ten would leave their child in the care of a relative. This 
statistic is not in agreement with the previously mentioned 
findings of Bruce (1978). The population of the Family -Circle 
survey is not designed to be a sampling of all working mothers 
and their feelings oh day care. 

Center based day, ca^ . Day care centers inciade a variety of 
programs but fall into two basic groups: federally funded 
programs and privately funded programs. These centers vary 



greatly in types of services for the child and the family; Rhodes 
and Moore (1975) repo: red there were 18^300 full-day child care 
centers in operation in this country which served over 90^000 
chiidreno 

Franchised day care centers are privately funded and account 
for a growing number of programs. Many franchised centers are 
Ibca* in neighborhoods near shopping centers and public schools 
and are available for service to a community. 

The. public has a choice in most cbhsumer products on th-e 
market including day ;:are. Unf or tunately}^ Grotberg (1980) found 
many parents do not distinguish between day care^ nursery school, 
Head Start, or parent cooperative Drograms. With increased 
attention r.o child care in popular magazines and other media^ 
parents are becoming edacated in their choices • Child care should 
be made available to parents in a number of forms, ail of high 
quality, which provide the type of service that fits their needs 
and the needs of their child. 

Summary - 

The cdriclusions dravn from this review of literature on 
changing f^jly structures indicate that the traditional American 
family has changed due to a rising divorce rate, lowered birth 
rate, increased numbers of women in the work force, altered male 
and female roles, mobility of society^ and other changes in 
economic and value orientations. Because of changing family 



stractares chiid rearing patterns have altered aiso; The 
sources of support for families with children are not available 
iri the same way they were provided a generation or two ago . In 
order to supplement the care families can provide for their 
children^ new or additional^ support systems for families must be 
found. Traditional family support systems also may need to" be 
renewedi 

Interest in the family and its needs is intense at this timci 
Sociologists, psychologists, educatcrs, churches, government 
agencies, and citizens who see the family threatened are examining, 
observing^ and questioning family heeds and desires. The concept 
of family implies generational continuity through the family's 
children* Families are indicating an awareness of their needs 
for providing for and supporting their children within the context 
of changing family structures. The family has indeed changed in 
its configuration; it has not changed in attempting to meet the 
needs of its members, particularly its chiidreni 
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